REVOLUTIONARY  CLASS
who have little or none. So that we may fairly say
that there is no distinction between the concept of
political 'unity' as applied to the working class, and
as applied to their opponents. Political 'unity3 simply
means that rudimentary political organization which
is necessary to any political 'party3 under democracy.
This is organization on the basis of immediate
interests. The basic appeal is: 'It will pay you to vote
for us3; and the basic response is 'What are you going
to do for me?3 That may be good enough for what is
called the practical working of democracy. But the
acceptance of that as good enough by the working-
class political party means a significant interruption
in the moral continuity of the process which achieved
democracy itself. The dynamic that achieved demo-
cracy was, in the main, a dynamic not of interest
but of morality and religion.
Interest, of course, played its part. The manufac-
turers wanted working-class support against the Corn
Laws, and for the defeat of the landed interest; and
assuredly the working class needed cheap food even
more than the manufacturers wanted it. But to argue
that the great English democratic and liberal move-
ment of the nineteenth century was merely the out-
come of an alliance of interests between the industrial
capitalists and the working class, assuming a moralistic
or idealistic disguise, is to evade the complexity of
reality by gross simplification. The political sphere is
precisely that wherein interest and disinterestedness
are subtly interwoven. The individualistic ethos of
Liberalism was a compound of self-regarding interest
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